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SHAKSPERE, MARSTON, AND THE MALCONTENT 

TYPE 

I. JAQUES A MALCONTENT 

Now that the date of Marston's Malcontent has been deter- 
mined to be the year 1600,' a question of interest arises as to an- 
other play of that year — registered on August 4th'' — Shakspere's 
As You Like It. Is Jaques a recast of the title-hero, Malevole ? 
Jaques, too, is a Malcontent — a melancholy figure conceived in 
the Elizabethan "humorous" manner, a professional fantastic 
meditator, a professional cynic and censor. He is the only 
"humorous" character in the play — practically the only one since 
Love's Labor's Lost^ — and in the prominence of this quality, as 
well as in other respects, he is unlike any character of Shakspere's 
before or after him.* And he is a figure (and name) utterly 
unknown to the source from which Shakspere drew his plot, 
Lodge's novel of Rosalind. There is reason, then, in the ques- 
tion we ask, and we shall see that there is reason for not asking 
the converse of it — is Malevole a recast of Jaques? — instead. 

1 For the evidence the reader is referred to the writer's monograph on John Webster 
(Cambridg:e, Mass., 1905), pp. 55-60. In chap, iii may be found some account of the Malcon- 
tent in revenge plays. 

2 Arber's Transcript of the Stationers' Beg., Ill, 36, 37 ; Furness, Variorum A. Y. L. I., 
pp. 293, 294. 

3 Professor A. H. Tborndike, who has had the kindness to read this article, suggests 
Don John in Much Ado (reg. 1600). He is slightly " humorous," and is melancholy, but is 
not at all a Malcontent as that character, here defined, is conceived by Marston. 

^ As in Jonson, his humor is continually being discussed, and (see below) it is at times 
treated satirically. 
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2 Elmeb Edgae Stoll 

The points of similarity between Jaques and Malevole are 
many. Both appear constantly, not as plain human beings, but 
as "humorous" Malcontents in their professional garb of cynicism 
and melancholy: of this, directly or indirectly, they and their 
interlocutors never fail to remind us. As such, they, like the 
Fool, hold a privileged position: they are "as free as air, and 
blow on whom they please." Freest they are with their master 
the Duke, and he in return is fondest of them;' and with the 
other persons of the drama they are pretty uniformly blunt and 
cynical, or ironically friendly.^ With the Fool, however — Passa- 
rello in the Malcontent and Touchstone in As You Like It — they 
are on excellent terms. They draw him out, revel in his grotesque 
wisdom, and eagerly fling it in the face of the more foolish 
world.' Their conversation is alike lively, abrupt, fantastically 
phrased; but both are most at home in the set, isolated speech 
or soliloquy. Here appear their essentially m«>lancholy and Mal- 
content bias, their railing at the follies and abuses of society, 
at classes like courtiers and ladies, and at "the world"* in 
general, and their contemplation — in picturesque fashion — of 
the vanity and transitoriness of human pretensions, distinctions, 
and existence'* itself. 

There are details which, with the above points, make con- 
nection between the plays seem pretty probable. The Duke, 
Jaques's master, has been deposed, as has Duke Altofront, who is 
disguised as Malevole; and in the end both come to their own." 
Here the only discrepancy lies in the very Shaksperean separa- 
tion of the disguise-character, or Malcontent, from the true char- 
acter of the Duke. That, genetically, this disguise is represented 
by Jaques — Altofront and Malevole, though one person, are, in 

1 Both dukes find him "full of matter: " A. Y. L. I., 11, 1, 64-70; II, 5, 33, 34; 7, 1-10; 
Male. (BuUen), 1, 1, 25-42. Both seek him out eagerly when he is absent. 

^A.Y.L. I., Ill, 2, 267 ff., with Orlando; Male., II, 3, 170 ff., with Mendoza, and generally 
with the bad characters, as Ferrardo, Maqnerelle, and Bilioso. 

SMale., I, 3, especially 11. 57, 58; A. Y. L. /., II, 6, 12 ff ; III, 3; V, 4, 40 ff. 

* " Hail at our mistress, the world ; " " O world, most vile ;" etc. In Jaques, indeed, the 
role of cynic and censor is less prominent than in Malevole ; yet see II, I, 50-63 ; II, 5, 62, 63 ; 
II, 7,59-87; III, 2, 295 f.; etc. 

sjlfoic., II, 3, 191-200; 111,1,156-70; IV,2, 25-29; IV,2,141-51. Cf. especially the last with 
" All the world's a stage," etc. ; and see A. Y. L. I., II, 7, 12-34. 

6 So much, of course, is in Lodge's novel. 
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Shakspeee, Makston, and the Malcontent Type 3 

Marston's hands, almost as separate — becomes circumstantially 
evident at the end. Like Malevole, after a fashion unique in 
Shakspere, and in keeping only with a duke or sovereign, he 
portions off their lot of weal or woe to the various persons of the 
drama in one similarly phrased, final speech: 

[To duke] You to your former honour I bequeath; 

Your patience and virtue well deserves it: 
[To Orl.'\ You to a love that your true faith doth merit: 
[To OliJ] You to yoiu: land and love and great allies: 
[To Sil.] You to a long and well-deserved bed: 
[To Touch.] And you to wrangling; for thy loving voyage 

Is but for two months victuall'd. So, to your pleasmres: 

I am for other than for dancing measures. 

Malevole. You o'er-joy'd spirits, wipe your long-wet eyes. 

[To Pietro and Aurelia.} 
Hence with this man [Kicks out Mendoza] : an eagle takes not flies. 
You to yoiur vows [To Pietro and Aurelia] : and thou into the 

suburbs. [To Maquerelle.] 
You to my worst friend I would hardly give. 
Thou art a perfect old knave [To Bilioso] : all-pleas'd live. 
You two vmto my breast [To Celso and the Captain\: thou to 

my heart [To Maria]. 
The rest of idle actors part: 
And as for me, I here assume my right, 
To which I hope all's pleas'd: to all, good-night. 

The purport of Jaques's wish — 

I must have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind. 
To blow on whom I please — ' 

moreover, is quite that of the character which Pietro gives 
Malevole, 

Now shall you hear the extremity of a malcontent: he is as free as 
air ; he blows on every man ; ^ 

and as Jaques continues, ia praise of the privileges of motley — 

for so fools have; 
And they that are most galled with my folly. 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they so ? 
The " why " is plain as way to parish church : 

A. Y. L. I., II, 7, 47 ff. 2 Male., 1, 1, 41, 42. 
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4 Elmee Edgae Stoll 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 
Not to seem senseless of the bob' — 

his thought is like Malevole's in his self-gratulation on the advan- 
tages of his disguise: 

Well, this disguise doth yet aflford me that 
Which kings do seldom hear, or great men use 
Free speech: and though my state's usurped. 
Yet this aflFected strain gives me a tongue 
As fetterless as is^ an emperor's. 
I may speak foolishly, ay, knavishly, 
Always carelessly, yet no one thinks it fashion 
To poise my breath; for he that laughs and strikes 
Is lightly felt, or seldom struck again.' 

And Touchstone's satirical retort, V, 4, 42-49, being similarly 
provoked, may possibly be an echo of Malevole's, III, 1, 265-70. 
All these, together with Jaques's and Malevole's delight in jar- 
ring sounds,* which I have not found in the contemporary descrip- 
tions of melancholy, and which is inconsistent with Jaques's 
sucking of melancholy from a song,' are points of contact such 
as would come about quite naturally from Shakspere's seeing 
Marston's play on the boards. 

There is, however, a material objection to our theory. Male- 
vole's humor is never once called melancholy, but that of a Mal- 
content, and Jaques's is always called melancholy. But to the 
Elizabethan mind the word "malcontent" implied melancholy — 
denoted, like "cynicism" with us today, an exacerbated form of it. 
The only proof I have to offer (but, I think, a conclusive one) is 
a comparison of the characteristics of Malevole with the symptoms 
of melancholy as given by Burton — collected in 1621, but all of 
them, being from authorities almost as venerable as Galen, cer- 
tainly as well known* to any Elizabethan as the symptoms of 
small-pox or diphtheria to the Englishman of today. 

1 A. Y. L. I., II, 7, 49-55. 2 Mr. BuUen reads, by error, " in." 

^Malc., I, 1, 201-9; a similar thought in a similar situation is uttered by Marston's 
Antonio, Ant. Bev.^ IV, 1, 1-58. 

* See below. 5 a. Y. L. I., II, 5, 12-14. 

6 In English I have found the titles of the following contemporary works : A Treatise 
of Melancholie, by T. Bright, 1586 ; Of Melancholic Diseases (1599) ; Melancholike Humours, 
by N. Breton, 1600. 
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Shakspeee, Marston, and the Malcontent Type 5 

.... mighty and often watchings, sometimes waking for a month, a 
year, together. (Burton,' vol. i, p. Ml.) 

.... little or no sleep, & that interrupt, terrible & fearful dreams 
.... absurd & interrupt dreams, & many phantastical visions. 

(Pp. 440, 441.) 

And although they be commonly lean, hirsute, uncheerful in counte- 
nance, withered, and not so pleasant to behold, by reason of those con- 
tinual fears, griefs, and vexations .... yet their memories are most part 
good, they have happy wits, and excellent apprehensions. (P. 441.) 

.... laughing, grinning, fleering, murmuring, talking to themselves, 
with strange mouths and faces, inarticulate voices, exclamations, etc. 

(P. 441.) 

And though they laugh many times, & seem to be extraordinary 
merry (as they will by fits) yet extreme lumpish again in an instant, 
dull, & heavy. (P. 447.) 

Not affable in speech, or apt to vulgar compliment, but surly, dull, 
sad, austere. (P. 451.) 

If it come from melancholy itself adust, those men, saith Avicenna, 

are unusually sad and solitary .... have long, sore, and most corrupt 

imaginations .... they dream of graves still, and dead men, etc. 

(P. 462.) 
.... continually meditating. (P. 453.) 

.... some think they are beasts .... cry like dogs, foxes, bray 
like asses, and low like kine. (P. 462.) 

.... they are still fretting, chafing, sighing, grieving, complaining, 
finding faults, repining, grudging .... discontent, either for their own, 
other men's, or publick affairs, such as concern them not, things past, 
present, or to come. (P. 448.) 

This is melancholy, and such, certainly, is the humor of Male- 
vole. Here are his leanness,^ wakefulness,' and fearful or absurd 
dreams ;' his excellent apprehensions, abrupt changes from sobriety 
to mirth, and uncouth ejaculations;* his howling like a beast ;^ his 
corrupt imaginations and continual meditations; his surliness, 
his repinings, and his quarrel with the course of the world at 
large. One other symptom, his love of jarring sounds,' which 

1 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. by Shilleto, 3 vols. (London, 1896). 
2JfoJc., Ill, 1,169. 
3IUd., Ill, 1, 157-70; 1, 1, 86-100. 

*"¥augh," "um," "god-a-man," "whoop" (Feliche), etc. 
^ Male,, 1, 1, 24, stage direction: "howle againe." 
6 Ibid.y 1, 1, first stage direction and 11. 10-12. 
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6 Elmer Edgar Stoll 

reappears in Jaques,' is not noticed by Burton — the melancholy 
are expressly said to be fond of music — and is, I am persuaded, a 
popular or a Marstonian invention, in keeping poetically rather 
than physiologically or psychologically; but enough, surely, has 
already been adduced to show that Malevole's humor is as much 
that of melancholy as is Jaques's itself. 

As always, there are the three alternatives — Marston may be 
indebted to Shakspere, Shakspere to Marston, or both to a com- 
mon source. 

The first alternative is improbable, and for two reasons: the 
main features of Malevole are all at hand in the Feliche of the 
First Part of Marston's Antonio and Mellida, acted in 1599;^ and 
of the two portrayals of the Malcontent — Jaques and Malevole — 
the latter is the cruder, the more popular and primitive. As for 
the one reason, Feliche, like Malevole, is a meditator, a foul- 
mouthed cynic and censor, whose business is to comment on life, 
and to rail at vices and affectations, whether before his eyes or 
abroad on the earth. He enjoys the privilege and license of Male- 
vole, and rails at the duke, the court, and all the world. Like him, 
he takes now a prophetic, high-flying attitude, and threatens the 
wrath and thunder of God; now a familiar, ironically friendly 

1 "Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S. If he, compact of jars, grow musical. 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres." 

i.A. Y. L. I., II, 7, 4-6.) 

In this passage, the reader will observe, the Duke does not exactly say that Jaques 
delights in discordant sounds, but he does express surprise that Jaques, full of discord 
within, could delight in harmonious sounds. This seems to indicate an acquaintance on 
Shakspere's part with either a popular or the Marstonian notion of a connection between 
delight in discordant sounds and the temper of a Malcontent. For either notion there is 
evidence. The Malcontent begins with vile out-of-tune music from Malevole's den, and 
wastes no comment; Malevole, like Shakspere's Duke, once remarks that "discord to 
malcontents is very manna," and we can readily see that from metaphor to reality is no far 
cry. And ten years earlier old Hieronimo, who is several times said to be suffering from 
" melanchollie," is literal and explicit enough : 

"Come in, old man, thou shalt to Izabell; 
Leane on my arme: I thee, thou me shalt stay. 
And thou and I and she will sing a song. 
Three parts in one, but all of discords framed." 

(Sp.Tr., 111,13, 169 f.) 

Vestiges of this popular notion of a Malcontent, perfectly intelligible to the audience, were, 
I think, carelessly retained by Shakspere, though at the risk of contradicting his more 
sentimental conceptions of a Malcontent. 

2 .4. <fc ilf., V, 1, 8 : "Anno Domini, 1599." 
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one, and draws out the fools and ninnies around him.' Like him 
he is now sad and sour, now boisterously, indecently mirthful. 
Like him, he is fond of cynical, impudent asides, incisive jests 
and repartees, fantastic phrases, and uncouth expletives, and gets 
the name of "good" and "plainspoken." And like him unable 
to sleep at night, he paces about meditating.^ The Malcontent, 
then, as a stage-figure,' is Marston's independent creation, of 
which all the main features appear, so early as in 1599, in the 
first rough draft, Feliche* — most of the elements of the latter 
having been drawn, as we are yet to see, from the Kydian Ham- 
let and from the Macilente of Jonson.^ 

As to the other reason, we have seen already how much more 
"humorous" Malevole is than Jaques — how many more signs of 
melancholy he bears and how much more glaringly and popularly 
he is painted. He paces about in sleepless anguish, or dreams 
bad dreams; he plays the vilest out-of-tune music alone in his 
den, and snarls and howls as he emerges; he laughs one moment 
and is sullen the next; he bemoans his fate in resounding verse; 
he sings questionable songs, frisks about the stage, launches bitter 
gibes, and utters outlandish ejaculations. He has, moreover, none 
of the milder, more human symptoms of Jaques — also noticed by 
Burton — the sentimentality, the morbid delight in music and soli- 
tariness, the aversion to love matters and pastimes. Picturesque 
as Jaques, his is a louder-mouthed humor, meant to delight the 
popular Elizabethan heart; it is not psychologized, or tamed 
and mellowed down within the limits of decency and plausible 

1 He takes a delight in fools that in phrasing recalls that of Jaques, though the " fools" 
are not professional jesters and the delight is purely cynical and ironical, not at all 
testhetic. Cf. A. <t M., Ill, 2, 120, 163. 

2^. <ejlf., Ill, 2, 1-24. 

3 Not, however, as a character in life. Though the matter has not yet been investigated, 
there can be no doubt that, partly under the influence of the physiological theories of the 
day, there arose in early Elizabethan times or earlier a mythology, so to speak, of human 
character. Monsters came into being in the popular fancy— unreal as the unicorn and 
chimsera— monsters of the spirit, clothed in human flesh. The Machiavel, the Malcontent, 
the "atheist." the "empoisoner," are among them, and are not to be considered as merely 
the creations of the dramatists. 

« Why not Feliche instead of Malevole, then, as the model for Jaques? For two reasons 
not : at the points shown in the second and third paragraphs of this article Malevole bears 
a likeness to Jaques that Feliche lacks ; and Malevole is a far more conspicuous character, 
in a more striking, generally more influential play. 

5 See below, pp. 16-20. 
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humanity.' To the author of such a character what could Jaques 
have been ? To the author of Jaques, on the other hand, Malevole 
might have been what Basilisco was to the author of Falstaff, or 
what Lyly's "merry servants" were to the author of the Dromios 
and of Launce and Speed. The relation inverted — the finished, 
humanly significant Jaques as prototype — would have been an 
anomaly in the evolution of the drama. 

The third alternative — that Shakspere and Marston drew from 
a common source — is equally improbable, and thus the second — 
that Shakspere drew from Marston — is alone left open. For not 
only is there no such source now to be found, but, as it appears, 
there could hardly have ever been one. There are skits at mel- 
ancholy in the contemporary plays, there are melancholy char- 
acters treated satirically," but those are different matters.* And 
the only melancholy characters treated sympathetically, the only 
characters in function or in temper at all like Malevole, Feliche, 
or Jaques — the Kydian Hamlet and Macilente — are scarcely 
like Jaques, and yet are so much like Feliche and Malevole as to 
be, very certainly, their sources.* How, then, is there place for a 
common source ? 

Malevole was not influenced by Jaques, both were not con- 
ceivably derived from a common source, and shall we not infer 
that Jaques was influenced by Malevole? At least — what is 
almost as interesting — Jaques, born into the world of fancy the 
same year as Malevole, belongs like him to the Malcontent type, 
which is a Marstonian creation, and was influenced — directly or 
indirectly, through Malevole or through Feliche — by Marston. 

1 Cf . the case of Hamlet, below. 

2 Especially in Jonson's early comedies. Every Man in His Humour^ Every Man out of 
His Humour^ Cynthia^s Bevels^ and the Poetaster. But even in the Stephen of the first- 
named play melancholy is no real quality of the character— is only one of his many affected 
attitudes— and is not at all prominent. 

3 Not that Shakspere himself is not influenced by this point of view. He imparts to 
Jaques none of that odor of morality which is a bit rank in Malevole — expressly attributes 
his melancholy to a sated sensuality, and gives it a sentimental cast. And in IV, 1, in the 
company of Bosalind, he turns him for the moment into a satirical figure— the affected 
traveler — somewhat in the spirit of Jonson's satire of the contemporary affectation in the 
person of Stephen and others. But this point of view is different from Shakspere's pre- 
vailing one with Jaques, and from Marston 's with Malevole: these are made Malcontents 
— fantastic meditators, cynics and censors. 

*See below, pp. 16-20. 
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II. HAMLET A MALCONTENT 

If As You Like It betrays the influence of the Malcontent 
in 1600, what of Hamlet in 1601?' Hamlet, the hero, is of one 
family with Jaques and Malevole: he is, in the old sense of the 
word, melancholy, and he is a cynic. His melancholy and cyni- 
cism are less ostentatiously "humorous," yet, both practically 
and philosophically, alike thoroughgoing. More after Malevole's 
heart than Jaques himself, he is a professional somber, satirical 
meditator, who ranges widely from the main dramatic drift, and a 
mocker and censor of the vice and affectation round about him. 
Like Malevole and unlike Jaques, he is a revenger lurking at his 
own ancestral court, protected by the very recklessness and eccen- 
tricity of his innuendoes. Like Malevole and unlike Jaques, he 
is boisterous, uncouth and nonsensical, obscene, and yet is sym- 
pathetically treated — as Jaques is not^ — as a tragic' figure. 
Throughout he is far more like Malevole than like Jaques, and 
yet, as has been noted by a sound scholar like Professor Herford,* 
who, we may suppose, had no inkling of the issue we are now 
raising, he is more like Jaques than any other character in 
Shakspere. 

That in Hamlet Shakspere was imitating and emulating the 
revenge plays of Marston (and the Malcontent is to be 
included in their number) appears likely even from external, 
circumstantial evidence. In the case of As You Like It there 
could be only surmises that Shakspere was seeking to rival the 
success of Malevole; here, in the words of the Quarto of 1603, 
which, though probably garbled and curtailed, we will quote 
instead of the more famous, possibly later, words of the Folio, 
there is, at any rate, explicit testimony to a success greater than 
his own: 

1 See below the registering; scholars seem agreed that Hamlet was written no earlier. 
As to the evidence for the Malcontent's being subsequent to Hamlet, I have considered, and, 
I think confuted, it in my John Webster, pp. 60, 61. The only point of weight against the 
date 1600 is the allusion to the Scots. The allusions to Hamlet (illo, ho, ho, etc., Male., 
Ill, 1, 250, and 1, 1, 350-53; Ham., II, 2, 315 f.) are derived, one from the old Hamlet, and the 
other from the commentators* fancy. 

2 See, above, traces in Jaques of the influence of Jonson's satirical method. 

3 This is a trifle strong for Malevole; but, as is commonly recognized, the play, except 
for the close, is a revenge tragedy. See below. 
* Eversley Shaksiiere, viii, pp. 128, 129. 
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Boss. My Lord, the Tragedians of the Citty 

Those you took delight to see so often. 
Ham. How comes it that they trauell? Do they grow restie? 
Gfil. No my lord, their reputation holds as it was wont. 
Ham. How then? 
Oil. Yfaith my Lord, noueltie carries it away, 

For the principall publike audience that 

Came to them, are turned to priuate playes. 

And to the humour of children. (P. 30.) 

The play in which these words are found itself belongs to the 
same class with what at this time were probably the most popular 
plays of the children's companies — Marston's two revenge trage- 
dies, Antonio and Mellida and Antonio^s Revenge, played by the 
"little eyasses" of Paul's, and his revenge comedy, the Malcon- 
tent, played by the "decimosextos" of Blackfriars. For from 
other sources we know that from 1599 to 1601 there was great 
interest, especially at the children's theaters, in revenge plays, 
and that it was Marston who wrote them. I draw, with some 
changes, from the evidence collected for another purpose by 
Professor Thorndike:' 

1. The popularity of plays dealing with ghosts attested by a 
Warning for Fair Women, 1599, by the Chamberlain's Men. 

2. Antonio and Mellida, 1599, by Paul's Boys. 

3. Antonio'' s Revenge, 1599, by Paul's Boys. 

4. The Malcontent, 1600, by the Children at Blackfriars.'' 

5. The Spanish Tragedy, or "Jeronimo," revised for the 
Chapel Children about 1600. 

6. Chapman's Bussy D'Ambois, 1600, by Paul's Boys.' 

7. Julius Ccesar, containing a revenge element and a ghost, 
1600-01, by the Chamberlain's Men. 

1 He gathers evidence for the years 1597-1604, but that for the years 1597-98 amounts to 
the revival of the old play— yet unaltered— the Spanish Tragedy. See Publications of the 
Modern Language Association^ 1902, pp. 137 if., " Hamlet and Elizabethan Revenge Plays." 

2 That it was there and by children (those of her Majesty's Revels, presumably, cf. the 
title-page of the Favm., 1606) that the play was acted, appears from the Induction, written 
by Webster for the King's (Chamberlain's) Men in 160i. That it was originally written, not 
for men-players such as the Chamberlain's Company— "who had not the custom of music 
in their theatre" — but for children, appears from the songs indicated, which in several 
cases, as 1, 1, 40, where one is necessary in order to give Malevole time to go to church and 
return, prove to be integral portions of the text. 

3 The date is determined in an article on the " Dates of Chapman's Plays," Modem 
Language Notes^ November, 1905. 
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Shakspeee, Maeston, and the Malcontent Type 11 

8. Three lost plays, possibly revenge plays, written for Hens- 
lowe, 1599-1601. 

9. The Spanish Tragedy, altered by Ben Jonson for Hens- 
lowe, 1601-2. 

10. Chettle's Hoffman, 1602. 

11. Hamlet, 1601-2, by the Chamberlain's Men.' 

12. The final Hamlet, 1603, by the Chamberlain's Men. 
From these data it is easy to glean that at the time when 
Shakspere turned to Hamlet, the time when the stage, as he him- 
self complains, was ruled by Children, it was the Children that led 
with original revenge plays^ — from the pen of Marston — and it is 
not a precipitate inference that in his own revenge play Shak- 
spere should be glancing at these. 

By the tide of favor which followed the Children and their 
revenge poet, Shakspere and his more conservative company were 
swept along. In their Warning for Fair Women, of 1599, 
the author — Shakspere, some have thought — ridiculed revenge 
plays, perhaps in envy of their success: 

How some damn'd tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, imprisons, smothers, cutteth throats, 
And then a Chorus, too, comes howling in 
And tells us of the worrying of a cat: 
Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 
Lapt in some foul sheet, or a leather pilch. 
Comes screaming like a pig half stick'd. 
And cries, Vindicta! — ^Revenge, Revenge! 
With that a little rosin flasheth forth' — 

In their Julius Ccesar, of 1600-01, Shakspere so far conformed 
as to introduce a "revenge element and a ghost." And by the 
end of 1601 the company had so fallen in the rear of fashion 
and favor that he was commissioned to recast a revenge play 
of their own, once famous but now half forgotten,* from the pen 

1 "As yt was latelie acted by the Lord Chamberleyne, his servantes," July 26, 1602. 

2 To be sure they were playing other notable plays as well, as Jonson'e Cynthia^s 
Bevels (1600) and the Poetaster (1601); but the success of these was not such as to lead 
Shakspere to imitate them. 

3 Quoted by Thomdike, p. 121; the play is to be found in Simpson's ScAooI of Shake- 
speare. 

♦ Acted at Newington Butts in 1594, and at "the Theater" in 1596, when the Chamber- 
lain's Company played there. (Sarrazin, Kyd und sein Kreis, p. 104.) 
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of the father of revenge plays, Kyd.' But he did not tinker 
at it, as Jonson did at the sister-play, the Spanish Tragedy, 
Jonson added only mad-scenes, and those not under Marston's 
influence; Shakspere cast his play wholly anew, in a present-day, 
a somewhat Marstonian, though a finer, mould. Like Marston in 
Antonio's Eevenge, though more completely, he replaced the 
revenger's Senecan commonplaces with new, philosophic medita- 
tions;^ and like Marston in his revenge comedy, though more deli- 
cately, he joined to the revenger some elements at least of a new 
character — the brooding, jeering Malcontent. With his quick 
intuition, Shakspere, as Jonson, Chapman, and Chettle' nowise 
did, read the whole decree of popular favor, and in both the letter 
and the spirit he obeyed. 

With the possible influence on Hamlet of Marston's revenge 
tragedies we cannot here concern ourselves — the notable influ- 
ence is that of the Malcontent. This play, as I have elsewhere 
observed, was highly popular and influential: it determined the 
later development — in the hands of Tourneur and Webster — 
of the revenge type; and at an earlier day it influenced at one 
point the greatest play of the type, as well. That point was the 
character of the hero. In Altofront had appeared, for the first 
time united in one person, the revenger and the more or less 
feigned part, or disguise, called the Malcontent; and in Hamlet 
they appear again.* 

In the present Hamlet there are two component elements — 
the "gentle boy"^ revenger, of Kydian origin, on the one hand, 
represented by the Kydian Hamlet, Marston's Antonio, and, less 
completely, the Horatio of the Spanish Tragedy; and the Mal- 

1 That the old Hamlet was by Kyd surely there is now no one left to doubt. 

2 For this purpose, Shakspere drew both upon his own stores and upon Montaigne. 
See in Publications of the Modern Langtiage Aesociation, 1902, pp. 312-47, an article by Miss 
Hooker. 

3 Hamlet has almost no points in common with the "splendid lunacy" of Jonson's 
enlarged Hieronimo, or — except as a revenger, of course — with anything in Chapman 
or Chettle. 

* As we shall see, however, only in the matter of the union of revenger and Malcontent 
can Marston have been an innovator and Shakspere his imitator. The mere situation of 
the revenger lurking at his own court in disguise is a reminiscence of Antonio disguised at 
his court as a fool and, finally, of the old Hamlet himself. 

5 The phrase, which occurs in Ant. Bev. addressed by Andrugio to his son, as in the 
Sp. Tr. addressed by Hieronimo to Horatio, furnishes a convenient label for a type. 
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content, of Marstonian origin, on the other hand, represented by 
Feliche and Malevole. As for the one element, Hamlet, as 
Ophelia laments, was 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form 

(Ham., Ill, 1, 160, 161) 
or, as the Quarto has it, 

the only flour of Denmark (P. 21) 
just as the Spanish Horatio was 

a mirroiur in our dales 

{Sp. Tr., Ill, 8, 22); 

but, like still another representative, Antonio, and the revenging 
father, Hieronimo, he was at the same time a shrinking, high- 
minded revenger. Such, pre-eminently, was the Kydian Hamlet. 
Like Antonio and Hieronimo, he was gentle and blameless in 
thought and deed, except in the matter of a conventional blood- 
thirstiness and a fierceness against his mother.' Like them, he 
meditated only a revenger's meditations — on justice, his own 
remissness, suicide, the future life, and the round of Senecan 
commonplaces. Like them, he was a revenger from first to last, 
and his pathos and irony were those of other revengers — child- 
ishly simple, personal, dramatic,'' not contemplative, not philo- 
sophic or moral. And this part of Hamlet — his disposition, 
his deeds, and the bare themes of the revenger's meditations — 
Shakspere, after infusing into them the coherence of psychology 
and the glow of imagination, retained in his play.^ 

With the Malcontent element it is another matter. This, in 
rough terms, amounts to his madness — feigned like the disguise 
Malevole, but, like it, hard at times to separate from the real 
character underneath. It embraces fairly all of Hamlet that has 
nothing to do with revenge — the humor of melancholy, the 

1 In the original Hamlet^ no doubt, the Orestean hero intended to kill his mother, and 
it was more than a desire to save her feelings that recalled the Ghost. Compare the 
Queen's words — "thou wilt not murtherme?" — the account of rough usage at his bands 
which she gives to the King in Q I, p. 47, and Antonio's words just before his entirely 
similar visit to his mother, III, 2, 87, "why lives that mother?" 

2 As at the play, addressed to the King and Queen, III. 2, 240 ff., and passim; Ant. Bev. 
Ill, 1, 95, 96, " the good, good prince, my most dear, dear lord ; " Sp. Tr., Ill, 14, 156-61. 

3 See Thorndike's article, already cited. 
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undramatic speculations, as in the graveyard, upon the vanity of 
human things, a thoroughgoing, sardonic cynicism and skepticism 
whether in general or in particular — irony of a general moral 
and satiric significance, on the one hand, and rude, obscene, 
Biogenic behavior toward women or vicious, affected persons, on 
the other. All this corresponds to the primitive mock-madness 
of the Kydian Hamlet, and may have been, as we shall see, a 
development from it, a substitute, or a little of both. 

Some of these marks of the Malcontent are to be considered 
later; others — the humor of melancholy and all that concerns 
Hamlet's relations to the other characters of the play — require a 
word at present. 

As for the melancholy, Hamlet's, like Malevole's, is con- 
ceived precisely, after Elizabethan fashion, as a malady. It is 
represented objectively, physiologically — not subjectively, as the 
unique passion of an individual soul. Though recognized to 
have possibly a quite personal grief as cause, it manifests only 
the trite, stereotyped symptoms and effects. As in the case of a 
true "humor," it is freely spoken of both by himself and by 
others as "melancholy,"' and by himself it is described in round, 
absolute terms, as if he were giving the symptoms of a fever, and 
without more knowledge than as in the case of a fever of the 
cause :^ 

I have of late — but wherefore I know not — lost all my mirth, forgone 
all custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my disposi- 
tion that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory, 
this most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o'erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 
What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence of 
dust? man delights not me; no, nor woman neither, though by your 
smiling you seem to say so.^ (Ham., II, 2, 306-23.) 

1 Ham., II, 2, 630; III, 1, 173. 

2 It matters not to our argument if this be only a blind tor Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. Altofront's melancholy, too, is feigned. In Altofront and Hamlet alike, moreover, 
many feigned qualities are treated at times as real. 

3 That neither Hamlet nor Guildenstern and Rosenkrantz expressly say that these 
symptoms mean melancholy does not signify; they and the audience understood, and 
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Why, we may well wonder, does Hamlet describe his distemper 
to these spies, whom he has already detected, so unmistakably as 
melancholy, and not — in a half-mad way — as madness? 

In his dealings with the other characters Hamlet, far more 
than Jaques, is Malevole over again. He is vivacious and abrupt, 
witty and uncouth, sportively familiar and rude, somber and 
filthily merry. Some of these qualities — the vivacity, the abrupt- 
ness, the wit, the sarcasm — need, in either case, no illustration. 
The uncouth obscurity, which passes in Hamlet for madness and 
in Malevole for the eccentricity of a Malcontent's humor, and, in 
the former, for an evident reason, is more pronounced, appears 
in passages such as these: 

Excellent, i' faith; of the chameleon's dish: I eat the air, promise- 
crammed : you cannot feed capons so. {Ham., Ill, 2, 98-100.) 

The king is a thing of nothing: bring me to him. Hide fox, and all 
after. (Ham., IV, 2, 31-32.) 

.... or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horse, 
whose epitaph is For 0, for O, the hobby-horse is forgot. (Ham., Ill, 2, 
143 f.) 

Pietro. How dost thou live now-a-days, Malevole? 

Mai. Why, like the Knight Sir Patrick Penlohans, with killing o' 
spiders for my lady's monkey. (Male, I, 1, 84.) 

Maquerelle. Will ye help me with a he-fox? Here's the duke. 

Mai. Fried frogs are very good, and French-like, too. (Male., II, 
2, 32.) 

and in the outlandish expletives of Malevole, and in the doggerel, 
the snatches of old ballads allusively and derisively used, and the 
abrupt enigmas and riddles, followed by expository comment, of 
both. 

The sportive familiarity and rudeness, traits not pleasant even 
in Hamlet, appear in Malevole's and Hamlet's behavior toward 
dotards like Polonius and Bilioso, or toward affected ninnies like 
Osric and Balurdo.' They attack them with a false friendliness, 

as for Sbakspere, he, unlike his predecessors, does not say things out. Neglect of physi- 
cal exercise, both as a cause and as a symptom, is given by Burton, I, pp. 349, 455 ; and 
compare what he has to say of the melancholy man's attitude toward women, p. 432, and 
of his disgust with company, nature, and life itself, pp. 455, 467, 475-76. It is worthy of 
note, also, that Hamlet, like Malevole, complains, as a melancholy man, of " bad dreams " 
(II, 2, 260-62). See the previous section, and the Male., 1, 1, 8S f. 

I In 4. <S M., the butt of the Protomalcontent Feliche ; in the Male, there is no exact 
parallel to Osric. 
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they play the stops of their servility and folly, they jest with 
them beyond their apprehensions, they twit and mock' them, and 
they jeer at them both openly and in their sleeves. As, in III, 2, 
103 ff ., and passim, Hamlet meets Polonius, he, with far less excuse, 
shows the same disrespect for age, the same frisky familiarity, and 
the same disposition to muddle and put to confusion one who has 
not offended, as does Malevole when he meets Bilioso/ 

Of their somberness and obscenity, of their levity in somber- 
ness' and merriment in filth, there need be no illustration. These 
traits are not contradictory, but symptoms of a burrowing, dis- 
solving turn of mind almost as characteristic of Malevole as of 
Hamlet. The obscenity, as that form of cynicism and satire most 
in place, is by both reserved more especially for women. Ham- 
let's jests and insinuations addressed to Ophelia, alone and still 
more at the play,* are like nothing in Kyd, seeming, indeed, alto- 
gether out of keeping with the character of the "gentle boy,'" 
and — on a hero's lips for a heroine's ears — are like nothing 
else in Shakspere, but are somewhat like Malevole's addressed to 
Bianca and Maquerelle.* 

So far so good; but we have yet to reckon with Kyd — his 
Hamlet and its derivates, the Fratricide Punished^ and the first 
Quarto. In Kyd's other works, indeed, the Spanish Tragedy 
and Soliman and Perseda^ — and such evidence is in this case 
not contemptible, for by reconstruction it is readily seen how in 

1 Hamlet (II, 2, 408 fl., and V, 2, 117 £E.) echoes Polonius and Osric as Feliche does Cas- 
tillo in III, 2, 31 f., and somewhat as Malevole twits Billoso. 

2 Ct. Male., I, 1, 260 fl. ; IV, 2, 125 ff. One of the main subjects of Malevole's jeering 
conversation with Bilioso is his young wife, as Hamlet's with Polonius is his daughter; and 
with the wife Malevole's subject is Bilioso, as with the daughter Hamlet's is her father. 
Both deride their victims' gray hairs and failing bodily and mental powers: Male., 1,1, 
76-80, 255; III, 1, 172-74; IV, 2, 128-31; Ham., II, 2, 198-206, etc. 

3 As in the graveyard scene, and when Hamlet reassures the attendants who go to seek 
Polonius that "he will stay until you come." Malevole passim. Cf. the abruptly somber 
rejoinders Ahen Hamlet replies to Polonius' suggestion to "come out of the air," "into 
my graveV and when Malevole, being asked when he shall "rise," replies, "at the 
resurrection." 

* For their full force, to be read in connection with the Quartos.— Cf . last ref . in note 2. 
s Smutty as Marston generally is, he makes Antonio in this respect blameless. 

6 Hamlet's remarks to Ophelia, and to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, II, 2, 237 f., are of 
the same ingenious smuttiness as Malevole's passim, but more especially his to Bianca and 
Maquerelle, II, 2, and V, 2. Cf. Feliche's on painting, II, 1, 250-53; III, 2, 120-64. 

7 D&- bestrafte Brudermord, or The Fratricide Punished. 

8 1 am aware that the authorship has been questioned and is not certain. 
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style, phrase, and plot Kyd only repeated himself — there is no 
trace of satire, satirist, or satirist's butt, of the humor of melan- 
choly or of the philosophy of it, of the broodings on vanity and 
decay, or of any other of the notes of the Malcontent — vivacity, 
impudence, uncouth obscurity, or smut. And in his JSamlet, 
written as it was in 1589, and whether before or after the Spanish 
Tragedy only by a year or so,' it is probable that the hero, though 
indulging in personalities, was mad in as simple, primitive, really 
unsatirical a fashion as Hieronimo, and that the objects of his 
personalities — Corambis (Polonius) and the "braggart gentle- 
man'" (Osric) were as simply, unsatirically comical as Jeronimo* 
and those drolls whose drollery, like Polonius's, was so harshly 
interrupted by a tragic fate — Piston and Pedringano.* But if 
it be granted that the Kydian Hamlet is the direct and only 
source, in all their divergences and aberrations, of the Fratricide 
Punished and the first Quarto — and here granted that must be* — 
then it must have contained after all the humor of melancholy, 
the satirist, and the satirist's butt, at least in posse. In the 
first Quarto, as in the Fratricide Punished, Hamlet is several 
times asserted to be suffering from melancholy, and in the Quarto 
he himself complains of it and gives the ground of his discontent 
— "I lack preferment" — in a way that recalls Kyd.^ In the 

1 Bee Bang, Englieche Studien, xzviii, 229 f. ; Boas's Kyd, and Thorndike's review of 
it, Modem Language Notes, 1902. 

2QI. 

3 This likeness, noted first by Sarrazin, appears in his bustling importance (sympa- 
thetically treated, however, as Polonius' in Shakspere is not), in his discovery of conspiracies 
and of the causes of things generally, in his regard for those higher in station, in his coun- 
sels to his son at parting, in his interest in rhetorical matters, and in small points like his 
outcry of " news, news " (cf . Jeronimo, I, 3, 90 f .) . 

* The Osric of the Kydian Hamlet doubtless fell in the ultimate general slaughter like 
the corresponding Phantasmo in F. P. The latter's death startles us in the same rude way 
as does that of the other foolish comic characters of Kyd — as that of Polonius who coughs 
(F. P.), yells ludicrously, and is stabbed, or of Pedringano who, on the gibbet, is "turned 
off" laughing; and this argues an original likeness between the characters themselves. 
— Piston is the droll in Soliman and Perseda. 

5 /. e., as being the position most unfavorable to my contention that Shakspere was 
influenced by Marston. Personally, I believe that the F. P. contains interpolations from 
the Shaksperean versions. 

6 Q I, p. 29. Cf. Jeronimo, 1, 1, 114-115. Whether also the description — 

" Yes faith, this great world you see contents me not 
No nor the spangled heauens, nor earth nor sea, 
No nor Man," etc. — 

be Kyd's, is doubtful; it seems rather to be a garbled report of Shakspere's phrasing. 
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Fratricide, as in Shakspere, Hamlet manipulates Phantasmo and 
frowns him down into a ridiculous acquiescence and self-contra- 
diction; he admonishes Ophelia with cynical indecency; and he 
accosts Corambus' in a boisterous, mock-friendly way, calls him 
old Jeptha to his face and old fool behind his back, teases him 
about his daughter, mocks him and anticipates his news, in 
short, as the "old fool" himself avers, is always "vexing" him. 
And the butts, Corambis and Phantasmo, though foolish and 
droll rather than affected, manifest their foolish drollery in much 
the same way as Polonius and Osric do their affectation. To a 
Shakspere all this, crude and primitive as it is, would, in that day 
of satire," have been suggestion enough for much of the humorous 
satirist in Hamlet and of the affected fool in Polonius and Osric, 
without a hint from Marston. 

Indeed, Marston's Malcontent, as now becomes plain, was him- 
self an outgrowth of the Kydian Hamlet. Nobody was ever more 
influenced by another than was Marston by Kyd, especially in 
his Hamlet, and here is only another instance. Feliche, whom 
we have recognized as the Protomalcontent, distinctly recalls 
Hamlet — we mean now always the Kydian Hamlet — in the situa- 
tions of rallying a young woman on her cosmetic foibles and of 
jeering sportively at the fools and ninnies about him: he repre- 
sents the frisky teaser or satirist in Hamlet, as Antonio does the 
revenger.' And Malevole recalls Hamlet's sportive jeering at his 
victims still more, especially when with the old court-marshal* 
Bilioso (an immediate descendant, by the way, of Corambis and 
Jeronimo), whom he calls "old huddle"^ for "old Jeptha" and 
teases about his young wife in default of a daughter ; and as 
much as Feliche he recalls Hamlet with Ophelia in his obscene 
raillery of Bianca on her feminine failings and her ass of a 
husband. In Malevole, moreover, the revenger and mock-madman 
of the early Hamlet — characters separated in Antonio and Mel- 

1 Sic in F. P. 

2 Cf. Shakspere's own work at this time — A. T, L. I., AlVs Well, Measure for Measure. 
It was the day of Every Man in His Humour and Every Man out of His Humour, the day of 
Hall, Marston, Tonrneur, and Donne. 

3 Feliche, too, is a " gentle boy " — and this makes his origin the more unmistakable — 
a blameless youth cut off in his flower. In the spirit of the description of others of his 
class, he is called the "very hope of Italy" {Ant. Bev., 1, 1). 

< " Hofmarschall "(F.P., III, 5, etc.). 5 Male, 1, 1, 79. 
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lida — are now reunited, and quite probably the uncouthness, the 
sarcasm and irony that in Malevole have nothing to do with 
revenge, are echoes from the "subtile answers" and mock-mad 
gambols of the archaic Kydian hero. And his melancholy, as 
Feliche's, may well have been suggested by simple assertions such 
as those concerning Hamlet in the first Quarto' or those concern- 
ing Hieronimo in the Spanish Tragedy.' 

The Malcontent — Feliche, Malevole — strikes root in the mock- 
madness of the Kydian Hamlet, just as the Shaksperean Hamlet 
strikes root in him as a whole; did they, then, in their later rami- 
fications, ever meet? We must think so. Hamlet and Malevole 
have in common (and in common with no other character on 
the stage of their day) at least two points which, in the light of 
the external evidence, seem to have been derived by one from 
the other. They are the points, not yet elucidated, which, in 
either play, have so little to do with the action or the other char- 
acters that they were just the things to borrow' — the broodings 
on vanity and decay* and the set, impersonal satire.^ 

1 See above, p. 17. And, of course, it may be that in the original, as in the Quarto, 
Hamlet himself makes some description of his humor. 

2 Most of the remaining points of Feliche and Malevole — points missing in Hamlet, 
observe— were taken from the Macilente of Jonson's Hvery Man out of His Humour (1599) : 
the envious, hypocritical critic on the stage, the lover of discord and the mischief-maker, the 
scholarly, stoical, religious censor of abuses, and — in spite of all shortcomings — the sympa- 
thetically treated hero. Like Feliche, he distinguishes his hatred from envy (ed. Giflord, 
Koutledge, p. 356), and cries "ha! ha I" at the follies about him and at the mischief he 
causes (36, 436) ; like Malevole, he not unjustly sets Deliro to doubting his wife (IV, 4), and 
delivers the closing words of the play; and like both, he utters various rhetorical out- 
cries, beginning with an "Oh," against the evils rampant about him or to the powers 
above, and complacently compares his own " parts " with those of the scamps who outstrip 
him (42a). All three are at times half consumed in the fire of their own rancor. Crites, 
on the other hand, another critic. In Cj/nthia's Revels (1600), has no likeness to either 
Macilente or Marston's Malcontents.— Macilente himself is slightly indebted to Marston's 
Chrysogonus (in Histriomastix, 1599). 

3 Professor Thorndike raises the objection that Malevole, unlike Jaques and Hamlet, is 
a mischief-maker and an accomplice. But in either case Shakspere borrows only what is 
easily borrowed- the figure of the Malcontent. In A. Y. L. I. he follows the plot of Lodge's 
Rosalind, and there is no room for the afterthought, Jaques, except as a critical do-nothing. 
In Hamlet he took over a plot already completed. The moral quality of Malevole's con- 
duct, moreover, is not to be cast up against him, nor does it put him in a different category. 
His is a feigned part and one within the scope of his revenge — considerations that in the 
drama of the day (witness Hamlet itself) were all-potent. 

< Before Shakspere, there is not the slightest trace of a churchyard scene in any of the 
Kydian plays or derivates; that in Tourneur's Atheist's Tragedy is, as I have shown in John 
Webster, later than that in Hamlet and, in some respects, done in imitation of it. 

5 Macilente (vide supra) has impersonal satire, but this, the only point of contact with 
Hamlet, is only in the form of outcries, like Feliche's and some of Malevole's, not in that of 
picturesque broodings like others of Malevole's and like Hamlet's. 
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The two points may be considered together. Like Malevole's, 
Hamlet's Malcontent breedings, as in the churchyard, are set, 
professional speeches, athwart the issues in hand and addressed 
to no ene in particular,^ on the theme — all is at last ruin and 
confusion, vanity and rottenness: 

Think this:— this earth is the only grave and Golgotha wherein all 
things that live must rot; 'tis but the draught wherein the heavenly 
bodies discharge their corruption; the very muck-hill on which the sub- 
lunary orbs cast their excrements; man is the slime of this dung-pit, and 
princes are the governors of these men; for, for our souls, they are as free 
as emperors, all of one piece; there goes but a pair of shears betwixt an 
emperor and the son of a bag-piper; only the dying, dressing, pressing, 
glossing, makes the difference. {Male., IV, 2, 140-51.) 

I ha' seen a sumptuous steeple turned to a stinking privy; more 
beastly, the sacredest place made a dog's kennel ; nay, most inhuman, the 
stoned coffins of long-dead Christians burst up and made hogs' troughs : 
hie finis Priami. (II, 3, 195-200.) 

Men. Wherefore dost thou think churches were made? 
Mai. To scour plough-shares: I ha' seen oxen plough up altars; et 
nunc seges ubi Sion fuit. {Male, II, 3, 191.) 

To quote from the churchyard scene would be an impertinence; 
there and in Hamlet's uncanny observations after the death of 
Polonius — 

Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else to 
fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots: yoiu- fat king and your lean 
beggar is but variable service, two dishes, but to one table: that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas! 

Ham. A man may fish with that worm that hath eat of a king, and 
eat of the fish that hath fed of that worm. 

King. What dost thou mean by this ? 

Ham. Nothing but to show you how a king may go a progress 
through the guts of a beggar. (IV, 3.) — 

the reader will readily note the same relentless confounding of 
the high and the low, of the mean and the mighty, in the laystall 
of death. Blent with this, or occurring separately, there is the 
same vein of general satire — on the cunning lawyer at last put 
to confusion ; on the flattering courtier stricken dumb ; on the gay, 
painted lady unmasked and laid bare in her ugliness; on lisping, 

1 Horatio is here hardly more than an audience. 
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ambling mistresses; or on cuckolds.^ And, like Malevole's once 
more, both satire and speculations are set, impersonal, persistent 
as a sermon. Yet, Hamlet's meditations show some differences. 
They are more dramatically formed and evoked, they insist rather 
on the gruesome transformations of death into regeneration than on 
the mere ruin of it, and they dwell upon particularities — the eye, 
the lip of the skull — with a piercing force.^ For all their more 
dramatic cast, however, they betray — whether derived from Male- 
vole's or not — a "humorous," professional. Malcontent character,'* 
and even that persistent tracing of the movements of nature to 
an obscene and hideous conclusion, so prominent in them, is not 
unknown to Male vole.* 

Before proceeding to a conclusion let us pause a moment to 
consider the possibilities arising from a connection, thus made 
probable, between Malevole and Shakspere's Hamlet. We have 
been holding to the conviction that the Malcontent is the earlier 
play, and that in the case of a connection, therefore, it is Malevole 
that must be the source; but what if our chronology be yet insuf- 
ficiently determined? Even then it is clear, I think, that Male- 
vole could not have been influenced by Shakspere's Hamlet — 
still less than by his Jaques — and that, if influence there was, it 

> All this in the graveyard meditations and in the talk with Ophelia. Cf. in BuUen's 
ed., Male., pp. 212, 213, 216, 221, 241, 253, 261, 262. Cf. especially Feliche, A. dt M., 39, 40, 64-6. 
In both A. dt M. and Male, there is constant satire of the court and flatterers, directly by 
Feliche and Malevole, and indirectly by the ridiculous examples, Balurdo and Bilioso. 

2 The broodings of Hamlet in the graveyard, as I now think, influenced Vendice's over 
the skull in Tourneur's Rett. Tr. (1607), 1, 1, and Hippolito's in Dekker's Hon. Whore (1604), 
IV, 1. So, the influence of Shakspere's Hamlet makes itself felt in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the revenge type earlier than I had supposed {John Webster, p. 113) — before the 
AtheisVs Tr. in 1611. But the broodings of Bosola, being more humorous and less dramati- 
cally formed, without insistence on particularities or on the transformations of decay into 
regeneration, are, as I have there shown (pp. 133, 184), derived from Malevole's. 

3 As when Hamlet addresses Ophelia only as the representative of her sex — "I have 
heard of your paintings too well enough," etc. — and bids Horatio get him to "my Lady's 
chamber," i. e., any lady's, '* and tell her to this favor she must come ; " but more especially 
in the general irrelevance of these meditations to the action of the play, 

* Exactly the same method as Hamlet uses, IV, 3, 20 f., and V, 1, 223 f„ to show how a 
king may go a progress through the guts of a beggar or Alexander stop a beer-barrel, is 
used by Malevole to show how adultery is mother of incest, I, 1, 170 f. I by no means 
wieh to appear to hold that the broodings of Malevole and Hamlet are in themselves so like 
as necessarily to have been derived one from the other ; or that they are without parallel 
in the literature of the day. (In Donne's Progress of the Soul [see especially the preface] of 
this very year [16011 there is something of a parallel ; and in some play now lost there may 
have been another.) But I do hold that the broodings are like enough to have been derived 
one from the other when found on the lips of characters already so similar in form and 
function. 
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must have run the other way. For Malevole is only the issue of 
a natural development from Feliche, and there is but one impor- 
tant point that they have not, and Malevole and Hamlet have, in 
common — the broodings on vanity and corruption. Now those of 
Malevole could not have been derived from those of Hamlet. 
Malevole's are "humorous," are presented in a set, impersonal, 
undramatic fashion; Hamlet's, though they bear traces of a 
humorous origin, are presented dramatically — by means of dia- 
logue instead of single, isolated speeches, and by the highly 
appropriate stage -setting of the churchyard and the business of 
the skull. Hamlet's broodings as independent, without relation 
to a more simple, primitive source such as those of Malevole, 
are hard to conceive of; Malevole's as derived from them — in 
old-fashioned, humorous mould as they are, without a vestige of 
the striking business or stage-setting, both of which could have 
no more escaped a playwright like Marston than, later, they could 
escape Dekker and Tourneur' — are not to be conceived of at all. 
History must be, if anything, conceivable, reasonable; and if an 
immediate influence is to be established between the Malcontents 
— the Protomalcontent Feliche is out of the question — it must be 
the only reasonable one, that of Malevole on Hamlet. 

Our results are a little complex. Hamlet, in both form and 
function, is at many points extraordinarily like the Malcontent, 
Malevole — far more like him than like the Protomalcontent, 
Feliche, of the year before. Many of these points, however, 
seem, in the light of the Fratricide Punished and the first 
Quarto, to have been present, potentially at least, in the Kydian 
Hamlet, and need not be sought farther afield. The Malcontent, 
Marston's creation, in turn, was, through Feliche, himself evolved 
out of the mock-madness of the Kydian Hamlet; and thus it 
appears that Malevole, though far less immediately, sprang from 
the same source as the Hamlet of Shakspere. Sprang from a 
source so remote and archaic, however, Hamlet and Malevole 
would hardly have turned out so similar — even at the points 
borrowed from Kyd — independently; and they actually have in 

1 The skull in the Honeet Whore and both of Tonrnenr's plays ; the churchyard in the 
Atheist's Tragedy only.— For any or all of these there would have been room in the Mai- 
content— OT Marston would have made room. 
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common two points unknown to Kyd or anyone else before 
them — points which are the core and essence of the Malcontent — 
impersonal, sermonizing meditation and satire. That these, 
directly or indirectly, were drawn from Marston (Marston could 
not have drawn them from Hamlet) is made more probable by 
various historical circumstances, such as the allusions to the 
Children, Marston's contemporary prominence as the Children's 
revenge poet, and the anterior date and the known vogue and 
influence as a revenge play of the Malcontent itself, — more prob- 
able, I say, but hardly certain. That, however, Shakspere's 
Hamlet, by virtue of a partly common origin and of later, very 
similar, and surely not altogether unrelated, accretions and devel- 
opments, conforms to the type of that rude stage-humor of which, 
after Kyd and Jonson, but far more than they, Marston had the 
making, — that medley of melancholy and cynicism, censorious- 
ness and impudence, vivacity and uncouthness, somberness and 
obscene levity, impersonal satire and broodings on decay, called 
the Malcontent — is plain and certain enough. 

Elmee Edgae Stoll. 
Haevabd Univkbsity. 
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